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ABSTRACT 

The study described in this report investigated the 
effect of the classroom structure and climate of a recently 
desegregated . school on the outgroup friendships and ethnic attitudes 
of vhite, black, and Mexican American fourth grade stiidents in 
Dallas, Texas. A path analysis that charted the interethnic attitudes 
and attitude changes from fourth to fifth grade found that: (1) the 
higher the percentage of outgroup members in a class, the more 
cntgrcup frieuds the whit 9 an.d. Mexican American students had: (2) the 
more the cutgrcup members displayed hostility toward the in group, the 
more negative were the ingroups' attitudes toward the outgroup among 
blacks and whites in general: (3) the more equal the social class and 
achievement levels of whites and minorities, the more minority 
friends the white students said they had: and the greater the 
discrepancy between whites and Mexican Americans, the more white 
friends the Mexican- Americans had or said they would like "to have, 
and the more favorable their attitudes toward whites were; and («) 
the higher the self esteem of the whites, the 'more positive their 
ethnic attitudes- These results are discussed in this report within 
the context of a general model of factors that influence the outcomes 
cf desegregated schools. fAuthor/APM) 
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Abstract 

The present study was designed to investigate the effect of the classroom 
structure and the classroom climate of desegregated schools on the out- 
group fri^dships and ethnic attitudes of white^ black, and Mexican 
American fourth-grade students in a large, southwestern school districts 
A path analysis that investigated both the interethnic attitudes of the 
fourth graders and changes in interethnic attitudes from fourth to fifth 
grade found that (a) the higher the percentage of outgroup members in a 
class, the more outgroup friends the white and Mexican An^rican students 
had; (b) the more the outgroup members in a class displayed hostility 
toward the ingroup, the more negative were the ingroups' attitudes-^lroward 
the outgroup among blacks and whites in general; (c) the more equal the 

social class and achievement levels of the whites and Tnino^ties- in a 

/" 

class, the more minority friends the vrfiite students had; and the greater 
the discrepancy between the whites and the Mexican Americans the more 
white friends the Mexican Americans had and the more'^avorable their 
attitudes toward whites were; and (d) the higher t:he self-esteem of the 
whites in a class, the more positive their ethnic attitudes. These 
resiilts were discussed within the context qf a general model of factors 
that influence the outcomes of desegregated schools. 
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General Background 

Although our society is built on ideals that stress fairness and 
equal opportunity for all, it is clear that these ideals are not always 
attained. The existence of prejudice and racial discrimination often 
blocks the way to true equality in our society. In this report we will 
be concerned with school desegregation, one of America's most important 
social experiments. We will outline why desegregation was expected to 
reduce prejudice and discrimination and we will review the evidence con- 
cerning the effects of desegregation. We will also review the l:^rature 
on the development of racial attitudes. Finally, we will present data 
from our study of the effects of desegregation in Dallas, Texas. 

We define racial attitudes as attitudes toward socially defined 
racial and ethnic groups or toward members of those groups. Racial 
attitudes, like all other attitudes, may be thought of as having three 
components: cognitive, affective and behavioral. The cognitive com- 
ponent consists of the processes involved in subdividing the social 
world into distinct groups, the sets of traits attributed to the groups 
(stereotype?), and sets of beliefs concerning the groups. The affective 
component consists of the evaluations of members of the other groups 
CparticTdBwly the evaluations of the traits they possess) and the affec- 
tive tone associated with the beliefs about the groups. The behavioral 
component is comprised of predispositions to act in a positive or nega- 
tive manner toward members of a group on the basis of their group member- 
ship. These predispositions may or may not result in overt behavior. 
When they do result in overt behavior and the behavior is negative, we 
will label this behavior discrimination. 



2 • 

The Development of Racial Attitudes » 

The first, and pexiiaps still the most prominent, theoretical des- 
cription of the development of racial attitudes was proposed by Goodman 
(1952, 1964). According to this theory, the cognitive component of ra- 
cial attitudes develops first, someiAere between the ages of 3 and S. 
The distinctions among groups then take on evaluative connotations in 
the period from approximately S to 7 years of age. Pull integration of 
racial attitudes (where there is consistency among the cognitive, affec- 
tive, and behavioral components) occurs around the ages of 8 to 10 years. 
A somewhat more elaborate version of this approach has recently been pro- 
posed by Katz (1976). Her eight -stage model includes a stage prior to 
the emergence of the cognitive component of racial attitudes in which 
the child is assimilating race-relevant information. Further, she de- 
emphasizes the distinction between the stages at which the cognitive and 
affective components emerge and suggests that both may emerge simultane- 
ously. She believes that these two components become consolidated about 
age S. This consolidation is accompanied by a contrasting of differences 
between groups and assimilation of perceived differences within groups. 
In the last set of developmental stages, the evolving racial attitudes 
become more elaborate and crystallize into the ftilly integrated atti- 
tudes proposed by Goodman. 

The evidence from studies of racial attitudes provides some support 
for both Katz^s theory and Goodman's theory. However, before we discuss 
this evidence, we will briefly present an overview of the kinds of 
measures most often used to assess racial attitudes. The method that 
has been most widely used in young children is the doll preference 
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technique developed by Clark and Clark (1947) • This technique, and its 
many variants, uses black and white dolls, pictures, anin^s or other 
stimuli that are presented to children. The children are then asked 
such questions as, 'Vhich doll looks nice?", ''Which doll looks bad?", 
"Which doll would you like to play with?", and "Which doll looks like 
you?". The reasoning behind this technique is that the black and white 
stimuli represent black and white people and thus, the children's choices 
can be taken as an index of their racial atr tudes. Although the doll 
technique can be criticized on a number of grounds (e.g.. Banks, 1976; 
Brand, Ruiz & PadiUa, 1974; Katz, 1976; Stephan & Rosenfield, 1979) the 
results from these s-cudies are often remarkably similar to those obtained 
using more direct measures of racial preferences, racial attitudes, and 
racial classification abilities. 

X^One of these other, more direct, techniques of measuring racial at- 
titudes is the Preschool Racial Attitude Measure (PRAM)., The PRAM uses^ 
short stories that are read to children. The children are then as<ed to 
decide whether a black or white person displayed the traits of the pro- 
tagonist. The traits may either be positive (e-g., smart, friendly, 
good) or negative (stupid, mean, bad). In this report, we will review 
data from both indirect and direct measures of racial atti^tudes. 

The Cognitive Component of Racial Attitudes 

Studies of the cognitive component of racial attitudes have examined 
both racial classification ability and ethnic stereotyping. The results 
of studies of racial classification ability vary somewhat, but generally 
it appears that this ability begins to emerge at about three years of 



age and becomes reasonably well established about the time children 
enter school. For example, Qark and Clark (1947) asked their subjects, 
•'Give me the doll that looks like a white (colored) child.'' They fouad - 
that for both blacks and whites, 77% of the three-year-olds, 94% of the 
five-year-olds, and 100% of the seven-year-olds responded correctly. 
Using the Morland Picture Interview, which requires children to make 10 
of 12 correct classifications, Williams and Morland (1976) report that 
16% of the black three-year-olds and 23% of the white t-hree-yearnDlds 
correctly classified racial pictures, whereas 58% of black five-year-olds 
and 87% of white five-year-olds made correct classifications. 

In addition to racial classification abilities, some aspects of 
stereotyping also appear during the preschool years. ' In the doll 
studies the children are generally asked, "Which doll looks nice?", and 
"WTiich doll looks bad?'*. While these questions are evaluative in nature, 
they do ask the child about some specific attributes of blacks and whites 
("nice" and 'T^d") that are part of children's and adolescents' stereo- 
types (Brigham, 1974; Lemer & Knapp, 1976). In respot;se to th^se ques- 
tions, both black and white preschool children tend to choose the white 
doll as looking nice and the black doll as looking bad, although whites 
do this more frequently than do blacks (Asher & Alleni I ■:j9; Greenwald & 
Oppenheim, 1968; Gregor Sr McPherson, 1966^; Hraba & Grant, 1970; and Fox & 
Jordan, 1973, found this pattern for whites but not for blacks). By 
grade 4, children appear to have assimilated many of the characteristic 
traits of stereotypes of blacks and whites (Brigham, 1974). 



The Affective Component 

The affective component cf racial attitudes has been extensively 
studied by Williams and Morland (1976) using the PRAM, Because the PRAM 
asks children to decide whether a white or black person possesses a posi- 
tive or. negative trait, the child's choices provide an index of how posi- 
tively or negatively they evaluate whites and blacks. The results from 
a wide variety of samp2«BS that have been given ^Ahe PRAM are quite con- 
sistent. At the preschool level, both blacks and whites attribute more 
positive traits to whites than to blacks, but whites do this to a greater 
degree thail blacks. For early school-age children, no change in this pro- 
white bias has been noted for blacks, but for whites it appears that the 
pro-white bias decreases somewhat after the second grade. At the junior 
high level whites continue to evaluate whites most positively, while 
blacks display a pro-*lack bias* 

The Behavioral Component 

Studies employing the doll technique have often included a question 
relevant to the behaviora^ component of racial attitudes. This question 
is, "Give me the doll tha^ you would like to play with/' The racial pre- 
ferences that are -expressed on this t^:^e of measure suggest a predisposi- 
tion to play with children from a given group. These predispositions 
may or may not be related to actual intergroup behavior, a topic we will 
take up shortly, but the responses to this question may be taken as an 
index of racial preference. In responding to these questions, the 
general trend of the results is that whites show a high level of prefer- 
ence for white' dolls. This preference is apparent among preschool chil- 



dren and does not change during the early school years (Asher & Allen, 
1969; Fox & Jordan, 1973; Greenwald & Oppenheim, ,1968; Gregor & McPherson 
1966; Hraba & Grant, 1970). Black preschool children also evidence a 
. preference for white dolls, although they prefer white dolls ^ess than 
white preschoolers do (Greenwald & Oppenheim, 1968; McAdoo, 1970). 
Early school age black children appear to show either no preference be- 
tween groifps or a preference for blacks (Gregor & McPhersod, 1966 ; Fox & 
Jordan, 1973). These general trends for racial preference differ from " 
the trends for racial evaluation but they have been supported in other 
studies using. similar indirect measures of racial preference (Goodman, 
1964; Porter, 1971; Radke & Trager, 1950; Stevenson & Stewart, 1958). 

A technique developed by Morland (1962) also provides data on be- 
havioral predispositions. This technique involves asking children 
vrfiether they would prefer to glay with a white or black person v*o ap-. 
pestrs in photographs. Williams and Morland (1976) have sunanarized 11 
studies using the technique. Whites again show a strong preferer.e for 
whites in the preschool years and- this preference does not change from 
preschool age to school age children. Black preschoolers again prefer 
whites, but early school age blacks prefer blacks. 

Since the research shows that white children have strong pro-vAite 
evaluations and preferences even in their preschool years while they do 
not develop good>racial classification skills until* age 5 (Williams & 
Morland, 1976), it would appear that whites acquire strong racial evalu- 
ations and preferences before they acquire racial classification skills. 

* * 

The picture for blacks is more complex. Blacks become progressively 
better at classifying the races with age and they show an increased pre- 



ference for blacks as rhey get older. However, this developmental trend 

iJirprefertance for black playmates is not mirrored in the evaluative data 

I 

in which blacks display a pro-white bias from preschoolrage through the 
elementary school years. These apparent disjunctions between the cogni- 
tive, evaluative and behavioral components of racial attitudes raise a 
question about whether these three conponents of children's racial atti- 
tudes^are actually related • On the basis of studies indicating that 
racial preferences among blacks and whites do not vary as a*ftmction of 
classification abilities, Williams and Morland (1976) conclude that 
''Children's awareness of racial classification has little systematic 
relationship to their responses to the preference.. .items" (p. 231). 

Thus, these studies hint that the dear developmental progression 
outlined by Goodman (1964) does tiot exist. As suggested by Katz (1976), 
children may independently acquire, information on the cognitive and 
affective components of racial attitudes. In addition, their behavioral 
preferences may also emerge independently of the other two components of 
racial attitudes. This suggests that the acquisition of racial attitudes 
is considerably more coa^^licated than has generally been thought. Class- 
ification skills depend on cognitive abilities that can deal with "clie 
multidimensional schemata that are necessary to distinguish between 
groups. Thus, it seems reasonable to expect a dear developmental trend 
for this component, a trend that would follow cognitive development. 
Evaluative reactions, on the other hand", are acquired from socialization 
agents such as parents, siblings, teachers, and the media. The fact that 
the affective component of racial attitudes is dependent on individual 
socialization experiences codd account for its independence from dass- 

hi 



ification abilities which rely more on purely cognitive processes • 

While the existence of evaluative responses depends on exposure to 
race specific socialisation e3q)eriences, and the acquisition of classi- 
fication skills depends on the ^^elopment of certain cognitive skills, 
-the development of behavioral preferoices may be subject to yet a dif- 
ferent set of acquisition processes. Behavioral preferences may be more 
determined by situational constraints.^ For example, positive feelings 
about other group menders are unlikely to bo reflected in behavioral 
preferences if ingroup peers are opposed to interactions with outgroup 
members. 5j^-Xarly, in some femilies, children may be directly pro- 
hibited from playing with members of other groups despite having positive 
(or neutral) feelings about the group- Thus, all the components of inter- 
racial attitudes may have very different origins and, hence, may be some- 
what independent. 

Intergroup Friendship Choices 

In addition to the numerous studies of childret*^ racial attitudes 
that have been done in the last 40 years, a small number of studies have 
exa m ined children's intergroup friendship behavior.* The overall conclu- 
sions that emerge from these studies point to a developmental trend of 
increasingly ethnocentric friendship choices in ^interracial settings. 
For example, nursery school children appear not to discriminate on the ' 
basis of race (Porter, 1971) but by elementary school, ingroup choices 
do begin to emerge. Moreover, segregation by sex is more prevalent than 
segregation by race at the elementary school level* Hovrever, race 
typically becomes a more important factor in fr3.endship choices by the 



•nd of elementary school and contimies to be nore important thereafter 
(Schofield, 19»0). An indication of the high levels of «>thi»centrisin 
displayed by older school age children can be seen in the high frequency 
of ingroup choices that students make when they are asked to indicate 
who their best friends are (Gerard & Miller, 1976; Rosenberg & Simnons, 
1971). For instance, in Rosenberg and Sinnnons' (1971) study of junior 
high school students, over 95^ of the students' "third best friends" 
were ingroup members. (The percentages were even higher for first and 
second ^est friends). ^ 

The clear ethnocentrism that exists for older children in both be- 
havior and attitudes indicates that there is a loose consistency between 
the components of racial attitudes and actual interracial behavior. As 
we will note shortly, however, the correlations between attitudes and 
behavior and among the various con^nents pf racial attitudes are never 
very high* This probably reflects the different acquisition processes 
associated with behavior and with the various components of racial atti- 
tudes. 

In our attempt to analyze the different acquisition processes in 
intergroup behavior and the different types of acquisition jJrocesses that 
are associated with the three components of racial attitudes, we do not 
meanN;p imply that there is anything inevitable about these processes « 
The jresiiits we have presented do point to the existence of some general 

irmative. trends, but there still remains considerable variation among 
children on their racial attitudes. 




School Desegregation and Racial 

The belief that school e^qperiences -affect racial attitude^ was 
clearly reflected in the testimony given by social scient^^^s in the 
. 1954 Sapreme Court decision in the Brown vs. Board of Education case on 
.school desegregation* ' 

Social scientists made tw types of contributions to the Brown de- 
cesion* They testified in the individual trials, and they filed and 
amicus curiae (friend of the court) frief. The amicus curiae brief that 
-was filed was written Kenneth Clark, Isidor Chein, and Stuart Cook, 
and signed by 32 social scientists (AUport et al ., 1953). The brief 
outlined the effects of segregation on prejudice and self-esteem. It 
stated that: . - 

Segregation, prejudices and discrimination, and their social 
concomitants potentially "damage the personality of all'diildren ... 
Minority group children learn the inferior status to which they r 
are assigned . they often react with: feelings of inferiority 
and a sense of personal humiliation ... 

Some children, usuilly of the lower socio-economic class es, 
may react by overt aggression and hoistility directed toward 
their own group or members of the dominant group. (Allport 
et al ., -pp. 429-430) : 

.v] With ^reference to the impact of segregation and its concom- 
itants on children of the majority group ... cMldren who learn 
the prejudices t)f our society are also being taught to gain 

^ personal status in an unrealistic and rbnadaptive way . . . by 
comparing themselves to members, of the minority group . The 
culture permits and at times encourages -them to direct their . - 
feelings of hostility and aggression against ... minority 
group s .^^.^Cmjjort^ e^^ al ., pp> 430^34) 



The social science brief was concerned primcarily with prejudice and 
self -est trem, but it is clear from the testimony of the social scientists 
in the individual triid^ that they believed that self-esteem and pre- 
judice affected the school achievement of minority students. These 
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three variables were perceived to be interrelated in a vicious circle. 
White prejudice was regarded as the cause of segregation, and segregation 
was thought to lead to low self-esteem among blacks • This^^in turn 
affects the black student's motivation to learn, as well as their achieve 
went* Low self -esteem and ftcustrration over low achievement are then 
turned outward in the form of prejudice toward whites. The low-esteem 
and low achievement of blacks and their antipathy toward whites rein- 
forces white prejudice and the circle is completer 

It was reasoned that desegregation would break this vicious circle 
by denying an institutionalised sanction for white prejudice. If the 
behavior of whites was changed, their attitudes were expected to change 
to be consistent with their behavior^ f^irther, in desegregated schools^ 
the self-esteem of blacks should increase because they would no longer 
be stamped with the badge of inferiority represented by segregation.^ 
It was racpected that these* 'increases in self Esteem would be associated 
with increased achievement and reduced prejudice toward whites* The 
improved facilities in desegregated schools and the opportunity to inter- 
act with white students could also contribute to in5>rovements in black 
achievement. Intergroup contact in desegregated schools was expected 
to reduce the prejudices of both groups. 

The en5>irical data collected since 19S4 do not support the optimis- 
tic predictions made by the social scientists. In summarizing the re- ' 
suits of 80 studies of the effects of desegregation on prejudice, self- 
esteem and achievement, one of us recently wrote: 

It is tentatively concluded that (a) desegregation generally 
does not reduce the prejudices of whites toward blacks,, fb) the 
self-esteem of blacks rarely increases in desegregated schools, 

14 
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(c) the achievement level of blades sometimes increases and 
rarely decreases in desegregated schools, and (d) desegrega- 
tion leads to increases in blade predtidice tovard whites 
about as frequently as it leads to decreases. (Stephan, 
1978, p. 217) 

While the data indicate that desegregation did not have aajay of the 
effects it was expected to have, this conclusion must be viewed as only 
tentative for several reasons. For example, most of these studies were 
done du2ring the initial phases of desegregation programs and their re- 
sults may not generalize to the long-term effects of desegregation* 
Also, the desegregation plans that have been studied vary from community 
to comiaBinity, as did the age of the children studied and the ethnic 
composition of the schools* Because of these and other reasons (see 
Stephan, 1978), the long-term effects of well -planned and well-executed 
desegregation plans is still somev^at of a question mark. 

One of the great gaps in the literature concerns the effects of 
desegregation on Mexican Americans. Precious little is known concerning 
the outcomes of school desegregation for Mexican Americans. Of the 
published studies examining racial prejudice after" school desegregation, 
few include data on Mexican Americans. Green and Gerard (1974) employed 
a liking measure to es^mine intrerethnic attitudes of blacks, whites, 
and Mexican Americans from Kindergarten to 6th' grade after one year of 
desegregation. They found that all three groups chose members of their 
own group as &iends more ^r^uently after desegregation' than before. 
Stephan and Rosenfield (1978) in the study to be reviewed next, examined 
the interethnic attitudes of 6th graders from the above thrct* ethnic- 
- - groups. The data from these and other studies on the effect of desegre- 
f ' gation on Mexican Americans are so incomplete that no conclusions con- 
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ceming its effects can be drawn. One difficulty in collecting data has 
been that in seme southwestern school districts (e.g.., Austin, Tocas) 
Mexican Americans have been counted as white, in an apparent effort to 
impede the process of desegregation. 

When one considers the growing proportion of minority citizens in 
the U.S. \9ho are hispanic, the increasing voice of Hispanics in American 
life, and the increasingly critical nature of our U.S. -Mexico border 
problems, this lack of information is shocking* In 1979 Hispanics in 
the U.S. numbered 12.1 million persons* The Hispanic population is 
young, con^cjred to the overall population. (Current Population Reports, 
1979). Further, Hispanics have a mean educational attainment level of 
10.2 years, as compared with' 12.4 years for all races (Current Popula- 
tion Reports, 1978 )• Both the young age of the population and the 
lowered educational attainment suggest that issues involving school de- 
segregation are of parti cxilar in^rtance jSor this ethnic group ^ 

. Origins of the Present Study 
With this backgroxmd, we would now like to examine the results of 
some of our own research into this area« In our initial study of de- 
segregation we analyzed its effects on racial attitudes, self-esteem, 
and interracial contact. One of the limitations of many of the previous 
studies on desegregation is that they examine the effects of desegrega- 
tion on only one variable at a time. This .makes it inpossible to examine 
the interrelationships among the variables. Another important limita- 
tion of many previous studies is that the effects of desegregation were 
analyzed only for blacks and whites. Recently, as a result of the Keyes 
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case in Denver, members of the nation's second largest minority, 
Mexican Americans, have begun to be included in desegregation plans • In 
our study, we attempted to examine the effects of desegregation on 
Mexican Americans as well as on blacks and whites • The majority of de- 
segregation studies have employed cross-sectional designs or have used 
longitudinal designs with no control group, but in our study members of 
all three ethnic groups were studied both before and eight roontiis after 
desegregation. The data that we will present concern the effects of 
desegregation on 6th grade students in a southwestern school district 
during the first year after desegregation was ; implemented (1974) • 

Since each student rated all three ethnic groups, it is possible to 
ex amin e attitudes toward both the ingroup and the two outgroups* The 
results for the racial attitudes revealed two important findings. First, 
all 1±ree groups were highly ethnocentric, displaying more positive 
attitudes toward their ingroup than toward the outgioups. Second, the 
attitudes of previously segregated blacks and whites (but Hot Mexican 
Americans) toward all three ethnic groups were more negative after de- 
segregation than before. The first result is consistent with . a large 
literature indicating that all human grot5>s^end to be ethnocentric 
(LeVine & Campbell, 1972). The second result is interesting because it 
points to another problem witfi many previous studies of desegregation. 
Typically, most investigators only examine attitudes toward the outgroup. 
However, we measured attitudes toward the ingroup as well as toward the 
outgroup. Had we only assessed outgroup attitudes, we would have con- 
cluded that desegregation led to increases in prejudice,^ just as many 
previous investigators have .concluded . The data from the attitudes 
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toward the ingroup indicate that such conclusions may be misleading, 
however « Instead, it. appears that desegregation caused previously segre- 
gated blacks and v^tes to become more negative toward other people 
generally, including members of their own group* This suggests that 
increases in prejudice tliat have been attributed to desegregation tiay 
not have been the result of increasing interracial antagonism, but 
rather may have been due to the students' experiences during the first 
year of desegregation. The initial phases of desegregation are often 
characterized by high levels of anxiety and hostility due to the opposi- 
tion and conflict out of which desegregation plans arise, and to con- 
fusion over their implementation. These frustrations apparently result 
in hostility that is directed toward other people in general, not just 
members of ethnic outgroups. 

The finding that Mexican Americans did not display tnore negative \ 
attitudes after desegregation thaa before is- at first surprising. Fur- 
ther investigation, however, suggests that this result may be attributa- 
ble to the fact that most of the Mexican Americans attended a "desegre- 
gated school" that contained less than 10^ more members of other ethnic 
groups. than the segregated school they had previously attended. Thus, 
they ^, experienced minimal desegregation and could hardly be e:q)ected to 
have responded as did students who experienced the disruptions associated 
with more thorough desegregation. • . ^ 

The result^ on our inter-ethnic contact measure i^vealed high levels 
of ethnocentrism in all three groups. In addition^ desegregation appeared 
to have -no effects on informal interethnic contact. An analysis of the 
relationship between inter-ethnic contact and racial attitudes indicated 
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that the two were significantly correlated, but only moderately 
(r = .28)^ 

For the self-esteem measure it was found that blacks scored the 
highest and Mexican Americans the lowest. Desegregation lowered the 
self-esteem of blacks from segregated backgrounds but raised the self- 
esteem of blacks from integrated backgrounds. Desegregation had no 
effects on the self-esteem of Mexican Americans or whites. Thus, while 
the self-esteem of blacks was not generally low, desegregation did have 
some negative effects on it. The most likely explanation of these results 
is that blacks use other blacks as their social comparison group. Dur- 
ing the initial phases of desegregation, the blacks from segregated 
backgrounds experienced considerable difficulty adjusting to their new 
school environment as indicated by the negative changes in their racial 
attitudes. These students may have made negative social comparisons to 
T^lacks from integrated backgrounds whose previous experiences probably 
enabled them to ''cope with desegregation more effectively. These results 
are also consistent with another large scale study of the effects of 
desegregation on self-esteem conducted by Gerard and Miller (1975). 
They also fbtmd that blacks from segaregated backgrounds experienced an 
initial drop in self-esteem. La addition, they found that black self- 
esteem rebounded to pre-desegregatioh levels within two years. . 

Overall, these results are quite consistent with previous studies 
of desegregation. They" indicate, as have the majority of other studies, 
that desegregation does not reduce prejudice, increase inter-ethnic 
contact, or raise the self-esteem of minority students. The ethnocen- 
trism that was found for both attitudes and behavior indicates that by 
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the 5th grade, children are displaying a clear pattern of ingroup evalu- 
ative preference. Further, the correlations between attitudes and be- 
havior suggest that there is some integration between the evaluative 
component of racial attitudes and actual behavior • These conclusions 
are strengthened by the fiact that most of these results were replicated 
in a second study of desegre^ted schools (Stephan & Rosenfield, 1979). 
In this study, we were primarily interested in a more thorough examina- 
tion of minority group self-esteem, but we also examined racial atti- 
tudes and behavior. 

There is a long standing controversy concerning self -rejection 
among blacks and other minorities. This issue was central to the argu- 
ments presented by social scientists in the Broim trial. The results 
of the doU studies and other studies using similar techniques have often 
been cited as evidence of self -rejection among blades. However, before 
we can interpret tS^^indings that young bl:adcs^-^o ft en prefer and identify 
with the white stimuli as an index of black self -rejection, three impli- 
cit assumptions must be made. First, it must be assumed that choosing 
the white stimuli implies a rejection of the black stimuli. Second, it 
must be assumed that the ^ite and black stimuli represent white and 
black people, and thus, that rejection of the black stimuli-may be taken 
as an indication of a rejection of black people. Third, it musi: be 
assumed that rejecting black people implies a rejection of the self on 
the part of the black children. 

Given the tenuousness of these three assumptions and the weakness 
of the evidence for them, it seemed to us that a more direct approach 
to the issue of self -rejection among blackswas needed, order to ' 
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address this issue we studied 5th grade blade students and con^arison 
groups of Mexican Anierican and white students who were attending school 
in a small Texas town* 

The results for our self-esteem measure indicated that blacks were 
not significantly lower in self-esteem than wiites, although tie Mexican 
Americans were* However, when social class and achievement levels were 
controlled, even this latter difference fell below significance* Thus, 
most of the differences in self-esteem between the three ethnic groups 
in our sample were due to differences in their social class backgrounds 
smd academic achievement* 

The results from the attitude and contact measures supported the 
findings in the previous study* All three ethnic groups had highly 
ethnocentric attitudes and behavior patterns* In addition, just as in the 
previous study, it was found that the attitudes and behavior measures 
were^ moderately correlated in all three groups (mean r = *29)* 

The most intriguing fciding in this study was that the self-esteem 
of the blacks and their ethnocentrism (an index comparing their view of 
blacks to their views of Mexican Ameiicans and whites) were positively* 
correlated (r = *3S)* This indicates that black children who rejected 
blacks tended to reject themselves as well* The correlations between^ 
self::-este€m and ethnocentric attitudes were not significant for whites 
or Mexican Americans* Thus, these results do show support for the as- 
sumption that',xfflnong blacks, rejection of self is related to rejection 
of othefr blacks* 

The results comparoiag the overall level of self-esteem among the 
three ethnic groups replicateS^^hose of our previous investigation 



(Stephan & Rosenfield, 1978a) which found no indication of black self- 
rejection. They are also consistent with a number of 'other studies „ 
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using direct measures of black self-esteem in which blacks were not found 
to have lower self-esteem than whites or were actually found to have higher 
self-esteem than whites, or were actually found to be higher than whites in 
self-esteem (Edwards, 1974; Hodgkins & Stakenas, 1969: McSonald & Gynther, 
1965; Powell Fuller, 1970; Stephan & Kennedy, 1975). When all of these 
studies are considered in conjunction with the small number of studies show- 
ing that blacks have lower self-esteem than whites (e.g., Deutsch, 1960; 
Gerard & Miller, 1975; Williams & Byars, 1968), it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that ■:)lacks are not generally lower in self-esteem than are whites, 
but that Mexican Americans often are (Coleman et al . , 1966; Gerard & Miller, 
1975; Stephan i Kennedy, 1975; Stephan & Rosenfield, 1978a), However it 
should be pointed out that in many of the studies finding such differences, 
social class and achievement were not controlled. 

Even though tKe results of Stephan and Rosenfield; .(1979) indicate 
that blacks do not reject themselves (a conclusion reached by several 
others who have reviewed the evidence. Banks, 1976; Edwards, 1974) there 
was clear support for the assumption made in the doll studies, ' that blacks 
who reject. their ethnic group also tend to reject themselves. 

Although many social scientists thought that, under certain circum- 
stances, desegregation could help destroy inter-ethnic hostility, it is 
clear that most current desegregation. plans do not provide appropriate 
circumstances for the elimination of ethnic antagonism. Allport (1954), 
Amir (1969) , and Cook (1972) are.. among the investigators to systematic- 
ally study the conditions that are necessary for inter-ethnic contact to 
reduce prejudice. Amir (1969) points out that the degree of cooperation 
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vs. competition in the desegregated setting is an important determinant 
of whether or not desegregation will reduce prejudice. He based his 
conclusion on the results of studic"? vAich indicated that competition 
is likely to heigh-^en inter-ethnic tensions^ while cooperation tends to 
lessen it. Unfoirtunately, in most schools, competition is an integral 
part of the gradii^ system while cooperation is rarely practiced. It is 
not surprising, then, that co!i5)etxtion between vrfiites and minorities in 
desegregated schools leads to inter-ethnic hostility. 

Amir (1969) also pointed out that inter-ethnic contact should be 
informal and between equal status crsnibers of the ethnic groups if inters 
ethnic relations are to be improved. Desegregation rar^y leads to in- 
formal, equal-status contact, however. As one of our earlier studies 
(Stephan & Rosenfield, 1978a) and other studies by Gottlieb and 
Ten Houten (1965) have shown, desegregation typically does not lead to 
increases in informatl interethnic contact. It is also rare for whites 
and minorities to meet on an equal status basis in desegregated schools. 
• Whites usually are from higher socioeconomic status backgrounds (e.g., 
Stephan & Tlosenfield, 1979), have higher academic achievement scores 
(e.g., Gerard & Miller, 1975; Stephan & Rosenfield, 1979), and are 
accorded more, status and respect by the faculty and staff of the school. 
These status differentials reinforce negative stereotypes of miiwrity 
groups rather than destroy tiiem, thus inhibiting improvements in inter- 
ethnic relations. 

The final condition that Amii:^ feels is important for reducing pre- 
judices is support ftrom public officials- When public officials encour- 
age people ^ to resist desegregation efforts, there are likely to be racial 
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problans and conflicts in the schools. On the other hand, Pettigrew 
(1971) has found that where officials favor intergroup contact, inter- 
ethnic relations typically improve. 

It is clear, therefore, that desegregation plaits y as they are most 
often in^lemented, are not likely to significantly reduce racial hostil- 
ities. Nevertheless, it is st '11 likely that some students will show de- 
creases in prejudice even though tnost inay notZ By identif^^g some of 
the* characteristics that determine whether an individucLL will incr^se 
or decrease in prejudice, it may be possible to shed light on ways of 
designing desegregation plans that will be more successful* 

Identifying Conditions for Decreasing Prejudice 
Although a number of studies have examined ^factbrs that are related 
to individual differences in prejudice, very little research has been 
done to investigate the causes of changes in prejudice, especially within 
a desegregated school. Examining Actors that are related to individual 
differences in prejudice, howev/er, does provide a starting point for 
identifying variables that may cause changes in prejudice* After 
briefly discussing a number of these factors, we will present the re- 
sults of a study that examined how some of these factors affect prejudice 
during desegregation. 

Situational Factors 

One situational factor that is a very important determinant of pre- 
judice is informal interethnic contact. Amir (1969) discussed its 
importance in reducing prejudice, and both of our previous studies foxmd 
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that lack of contact and prejudice were related (Stephan & Rosenfield, 
19781a, 1979). Although desegregation does not usually lead to overall 
increases in inforwl interethnic contact, one would expect that those 
students who do show increases in inter-ethnic contact would also show 
decreases in prejudice. 

Amir (1969) also pointed to the importance oc cooperation and equal- 
status contact as factors in reducing prejudice in interethnic contact 
situations. Thus, although cooperative experiences may not be widespread, 
and although it may be unusual for whites and minorities to have equal 
status in the desegregated schools, where teachers use cooperative tech- 
niques and where whites and minorities do come together with ^ual status, 
prejudice should decrease. 

Other situational factors that may help reduce prejudice include 
having large percentages of each ethnic group in the classroom (as 
opposed to "^oken" desegregation), desegregation of the teaching staffs, 
and support within the school for desegregation. Where there are large 
numbers of students from other ethnic groups in one^s class, the oppor- 
tunities for close contact increase, and that should decrease prejudice 
(St. John, 1975). Where the teaching staffs are desegregated, competent 
minority teachers serve as role models who contradict negative stereo- 
types of minorities and . undermine prejudice (Cohen, 1980). And where 
desegregation is supported, close interethnic contact will be encouraged 
and rewarded. 



Individual Differences 

A number of individual difference variables have also been shown to 



be related to pr^udice^* For examine, our earlier studies (Stephan & 
RoseDfield, 1978a, 1979) and a study hy^ Trent (1957) showed that -self- 
esteem, and prejudice were related. These results g^pport the idea that 
one' is unlikely to be accepting of others if one does not accept oneself. 
Another variable that has been shown to be related to prejudice Vis 
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authoritarianism (Adornb, Ff&nkel^runswicjjy^ Levinson, & Sanford, 19S0). 
Authoritarianism is a personality syndrome t^t/^T marked by rigidity in 
personality and beliefs, conventionality in vaj/ies, and an inclination 
to be power and status oriented. A number of yinvestigators have shown 
that authoritarian people tend to be highly prejudiced toward almost all 
outgroups < Ado mo et al ., 1950; Roberts &' Rokeach-, 19S6). This prejudice 
is usually attributed to the -harsh and threatening discipline that 
authoritarian people are thought to^ be subjected to in childhood. The 
hostilitj^ engendered by this harsh discipline is then displaced onto 
disliked outgroups (Harding, Proshansky, Kutner, & Cheia, ^^V^thereby 
resulting in a high level of prejudice. 

The next study that we will discuss examines the effect of these 
variables on prejudice during desegregation (Stephan & RosenfieJLd, 1978b 
The following five potential determinants of prejudice were investigated! 
(a) the amount of close contact the students Had with members of, the' 
outgroups, (b) the students' levels of self esteem, (c) their parents' 
attitudes toward integration (an indication of their parents' racial 
attitudes), (d) their parent's authoritarianism, and (e) their -parent's 
punitiveness. - . * 

Two hundred and thirty students in 5th and 6th grade classes in a 
Southwest school district were recruited to participate in this study. 
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Over the two years of the study a substantial number of students was 
lost to attrition. The data from the remaining students were analyzed by 
a multiple regression, with the five determinants of prejudice as pre- 
dictors and changes in prejudice as the dependent variable. Because of 
the small number of children from whom we had complete data (65 whites . 
and less than 40 blacks or Mexican Americans), we decided to limit our 
analysis to the white children* . , ^ 

The resxilts from the regression showed that 43% of the variance in 
changes in prejudice was explained by the five factors. The analysis 
also showed that' changes in inter ethnic contact, changes in self-esteem, 
parental punitiveness, and parental authoritarianism were all either 
significantly or marginally significantly related to changes in preju- 
dice. As expected, increiases in inter-ethnic contact and increases in 
self-esteem were associated with decreases in prejudice, while high 
parental punitiveness and high parental authoritamianism both were re- 
lated to increases in ch^dren's prejudices. The only variable that was 
not related to children's prejudice was parents' attitudes toward inte- 
gration. 

if 

This latter finding was surprising given the fact that previous 
researchers have often found that parents' and children's interethnic 
attitudes are related. To investigate why no relationship was found, 
the correlations among all of the variables were examined. This search 
revealed that' parents ^ attitudes toward integration were significantly 
correlated with their children's px%judices where no other factors were 
controlled* However, when a number of partial correlations were com- 
puted, it was fDund that the relationship between parents' attitudes 
tcward integration and children's prejudices was only ef fected^^^^^nter- 
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ethnic contact*. In other words, when contact was controlled, the cor- 
relation between parents* attitudes toward desegregation and children's 
prejudices was reduced substantially and, in fact, became nonsignificant. 
These results suggest that interethnic contact mediates the relationship 
between parrats* attitudes toward integration and children's prejudices. 
Apparently, parents who have negative attitudes toward integration exert 
pressures oh their children to avoid contact vath minorities, which 
in turn prevents the children from developing more positive interethnic 
attitudes. 

The Dallas Study 

This brings us to a consideration of the study that was funded by 
the present grant. After considering the results of the^previous inves- 
tigations, we began to realize that it may be* more usefcil to focus on 
the situational determinants of prejudice in desegregated classes rather 
than on the personality or parental determinants of prejudice. The major 
reason for' this change in emphasis was the fact that one usually can do 
little change children's personalities or their parents' child- 
rearing practices. Situational factors, on the other hand, are often 
under the control of teachers and^'administrators," and thus .are good tar- 
gets for interventions designed to create more positive interethnic 
relations. • 

The results of Stephan and Rosenfiel? (1978b), and the work of other 
investigators, indicate that both the classroom social structure and the 
classroom social climate can have a substantial impact on tiie prejudices 
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of the students in the classes. 

The social structure of the classroom includes variables like the 
percentage of each ethnic group in the class (St- John & Lewis, 1975) 
and the social stratification of the ethnic groups with respect to such 
status dimensions as social class and academic achievement (St. John & 
Lewis, 1975). The social climate of the class, on the ether hand, refers 
to vdiether or not the class atmosphere is conducive to interethnic har- 
mony. The class atmosphere can be strongly affected by such factors as 
the teacher's attitude toward interethnic relations (Gerard & Miller, 
1975), the relative power (or powerlessness) of the different ethnic 
groups in the school's fticuity (Cohen, 1980), and the extent to which 
cooperation is er:couraged over competition (e.g., DeVries & Edi>?ards, 
1974; Weigel, Wiser, & Cook, 1975). Our study examines both the social 
structure and the social climate of the classroom to assess how they in- 
fLuence the prejiidices of Mexican American, black, and white students in 
desegregated schools in Dallas, Texas. 

Social Structure Variables 

One social structure variable that may be important' in reducing 
prejudice is the relative status of the whites and minorities in the 
desegregated classroom. Many axithors have stressed the need for equal- 
status interethnic contact for desegregation to reduce prejudice (e.g., 
Allport, 1954; Amir, 1969; Cohai, 1980; Cook, 1972; Pettigrew, 1975; 
St. John, 1975; Schofield & Sagar, 1977). Although most of these authors 
have talked about equal status in terms of the students' roles within the 
desegregated settings, it also seems likely.^ that the students' status 
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characteristics (such as social class or achievement level) can have a 
great effect on prejudice. For example, if white students attend school 
with minority students who are below them on salient status dimensions 
such as socioeconomic status (SES) or academic achievement, it Is likely 
that this contact will increase the white students' prejudices because 
it can reinforce negative stereotypes. But, contact with, minorities who 
are equal to pr above the irfiites in social class and/or achievement 
could reduce the whites ' prejudices because it may destroy their nega- 
tive stereotypes. Likewise,^ the minority groups' feelings of hostility 
toward whites may be reduced if the statuses of the groups are relatively 
equal or the minorities are higher than the whites. Thus, the social 
class and acadenic achievement of the minorities in the desegregated 
classes could increase or decrease prejudice^ depending upon whether 
the minorities are above or below the whites on these dimensions. 

Another in5>ortant structural variable that may affect prejudice is 
the percentage of minorities in the desegregated classes. As the minor- 
ity percentage increases,, opportunities for intimate interethnic contact 
increase. Although superficial contact does not always lead to reduc- 
tions in prejudice, intimate contact does appear to decrease prejudice 
(Stephan & Rosenfield, 1978b). Some studies have found that the number 
of majority-minority friendships is highest in classes where -the per- 
centage of minorities is the highest* However, these effects -may be mis- 
leading, since these same tendencies would be evident if the friendship 
choices were racially random (St. John, 1975). Additional evidence 
concerning the effect of minority percentage on white prejudice is 
clearly needed. 
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Social Climate Variables 

One social climate factor that has yet to be investigated is the 
amount of hostility students encounter from other ethnic groups* It is 
likely that students from one group who attend school with students from 
another group who have very negative attitudes toward them will react by 
becoming hostile toward the other group, since balance theory (Heider, 
19S8) suggests that we will dislike those who dislike us* This may be 
especially true of whites who have never had extensive contact with 
minorities, and thus might br'offended by unexpected minority hostility* 
We predicted that students attending classes with outgroups who have very 
negative attitudes toward them, will be more prejudiced toward the out- 
groups than will students attending classes with outgroups who have more 
positive attitudes toward their .group* 

. An additional social climate variable that may affect prejudice is 
self-esteem. As we noted above, those people who are highest in self- 
acceptance (self-esteem) are also those who are the most accepting of 
other people* Thus, in classes where the members of a given group have 
high self-esteem, the atmosphere should be more conducive to acceptance 
of outgroup members, and there should be more positive interethnic rela- 
tions* 

In addition to the relationships already discussed, one other causal 
possibility was initially included • Some of the students in our sample 
were bused for purposes of desegregation. We examined l±e possibility 
that busing might have an effect on the students' prejudices, but found 
that it was unrelated to prejudice and, for this reason, we dropped it 
from the model* 
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Method * • 

The subjects we're fourth grade students from Dallas, Texas. The 
district's overall ethnic composition v«s 39%. white, 46% black, 14% 
Mexican American, and IX Asian and American Indian. Our subjects were 
taken fro 104 different classes in 34 intermediate schools. The- ethnic 
breakdown of these schools was 55% white, 30% black, 14% Mexican American 
and 1% Asian and American Indian.- The white-minority breakdown within 
the fourth grade classes in these sclwols ranged from SIX white and 19% 
minority to 14% white and 86% minority. 

The data were collected during the 1976-77 school year, lAich was 
the first year of a court-ordered desegregation plan. Desegregation was 
primarily achieved by mandatory busing. Over 17,000 students were bused 
for desegregation purposes during the 1976-77 school year. , Busing was 
confined to grades 4-12 within specific subdistricts which were required 
to approximate the district's ethnic composition within plus or mixsus S%. 
The majority (56%) of the students who were bused were black. In addi- 
tion, desegregation was also achieved by voluntary busing. Students in 
the majority in any school could choose to_be bused to any other school 
if their ethnic group was in the minority in tiiat school (majority-to- 
minority transfers), and Mexican American students in the minority in any 
school could choose to be bused to any school which offered a bilingual 
program (minority-to-majority transfers). During the 1976-77 school year 
nearly 1,600 students (92% of whom were black) participated in the 
raajority-to-minority transfer program, and 34 Mexican American students 
became minority-to-majority transfers. Finally, the teaching staffs of 
each school in the district had been desegregated since 1971. 
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Status was computed on two dimensions; academic achievement and 
socioeconomic status (SES). For academic achievement, a composite 
grade-equivalent score on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) was com-- 
, puted for each student by averaging his/her ^rade-equivalent scores on 
reading, mathematics, vocabulary, language, and work-study skills on the 
rrss administered during September '1976, To obtain a measure of . the 
average achievement level of a given group in a class, the ETBS scores 
of all the members of that group in the class were averaged • It is 
important to note that with only a few exceptions the students stayed in 
intact classes ^throughout the school day. That is, although the students 
may have gone from classroom to classroom for different subjects, the 
vast majority of the class would go together. Thus, a student had vir- 
tually the same classmates in every class • To compute a student's rela- 
tive achievement score (the achievement level of the outgroups in a 
student ^s class relative to his/her achievement level), the average 
achievement score for the outgroup in the student's claso was subtracted 
from the student ^s achievement score. 

Our measure of a student's socioeconomic status (SES) was a compos- 
ite of his/her scores on four social status dimensions. These dimensions 
were hisAer family's size, material possessions, social and cultural 
activities, and use of a second language (Sheehan & Marcus, Note 1). For 
example, to obtain a measure of their family's material possessions, the 
students were asked such questions as whether or not their family (a) has 
two or more cars, (b) owns (as opposed to rents) its home, and (c) has an 
electric dishwasher. To measure their family's social and cultural 
activities, the students were asked such questions as whether or not they 
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(a) have had private lessons » (b) belong to clubs requiring dues, and 
(c) have parents who belong to study, civic, or social clubs. The alpha 
reliabilities of the four social status dimensions averaged .65. Rela- 
tive SES for a student was computed by subtracting the average SES of the 
outgroup members in the student's class from the SES of the student • 
These SES data were collected during January of 1977. 

Our initial analyses showed that the two status dimensions (SES and 
achievement) were highly related (r = .74), and that the relative status 
meastires were also virtually coUincar (r = .72). Because achievement 
and SES were so highly related, and because they were es^ected to have 
similar effects on the other variables in the model, they were combined 
to form a single status dimension. The achievement and SES scores were 
first converted to z scores and then added together to form a, composite 
status measure. Relative status was again computed by subtracting the 
average status score of the outgroup members in a student's class from 
the student ^s status score. 

All of tl^e attitude data were collected during January 1977. 
Included were two measures of attitudes toward the other ethnic groups. 
The first was a measure of white versus minority friendship, which was 
coiroosed of three items. The items were: ^TTiink of your close .friends. 
How many of them are white?'', "If you could have anyone you wanted for 
your close friends, how many would be white?", and 'TThink of whom you 
would most like to have for your classmates. How many of them would be 
-white?" The possible answers to each of these items were "All of them" 
(1), "Most of them" (2), "About half" (3), "A few" (4), and "None" (5). 
The way the items were scored means that students with high scores on 
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these Items were those vAo either wished to have, or had, a high percent- 
age of their friends r.r classmates who were minorities. It is important 
to note that these :. - not measure the number of minority friends 
a student had, but rather the proportion of their friends that were 
minorities or that they would like to be minorities. These three items 
were summed to form an iixdex of "minority friendship'*- for the white 
students. For minority students these items were reverse scored to yield 
an index of white friendship. This measure was found to have an.alpKa 
reliability of .77. 

The other attitude measure asked each student to answer three ques- 
tions about each of the three ethnic groups (whites, blacks, and 
Mexican Americans). For example^ three of the questions were:. "Can (e.g^, 
whites) be trusted?", 'Ho you get angry just thinking about (e.g., 
blacks) ?", and "Are (e.g., Mexican Americans) OK?" ihe answers to each 
question were then summed to form a con^osite of attitudes toward each 
group. High scores indicated negative attitudes toward the group • The 
whites' attitudes toward blacks and Mexican Americans were next summed 
to form a composite index of tiieir attitudes toward minorities. The 
whites' attitudes toward the two ethnic groups were summed because pre- 
vious studies have shown that white students' attitudes toward these two 
groups are basically undifferentiated (Stephan & Rosenfield, 1978a). In 
the case of black and Mexican American subjects their attitudes on the 
three items regarfing whites were summed and used as an Index of preju- 
dice toward the dominant group. This measure was found to correlate 
significantly (r = .32) with the minority friendship measure, and it had 
an alpha reliability of .68. This correlation is similar to the attitude 
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behavior correlations obtained in our previous studies. 

This measure also provided the basis for the measure of the out- 
groups* attitudes toward the ingroup. For each class, the attitudes of 
the two minority groups toward the whites were averaged to obtain the 
average attitude toward the whites. The attitudes of the whites toward 
the two minority groups were averaged to obtain an index of their prej- 
udice against minorities. Higher numbers on this index indicate more 
hostility toward the group. 

Self-esteem was measured by an 11-item scale developed previously 
fc^r use in the school system (Vitale, Note 2). This scale was primarily 
designed to measure academic self-esteem. The students responded either 
yes or no to items such as "Are you proud of your schoolwcrk?" and "Can 
you give a good report in front of the class?" High numbers on the scale 
reflected high self-esteem. The alpha reliability of this scale was .72. 

A path analysis was performed to evaluate the efficacy of the pro- 
posed model of the determinants of prejudice in desegregated schools 
(Figure 1), Because may of our measures were actually measures on the 
classroom and not measures on the individual (e.g., percentage of minor- 
ities in the class, the average attitudes toward the ingroup, etc.), 
using the individual student as the unit of analysis is somewhat inap- 
propriate because their scores on these\variables would not be independ- 
ent. Also, using individual scores would tcad to underestimate the 
effects of the classroom-level variables. 7he\reason for this under- 
estimation is that within each class there is considerable variation in 
prejudice, but all the students in each class still receive the same 
score on each classroom-level measure* Thus, if we used the individual 
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as the unit of analysis, we would guarantee that our classroom-level 
measures could not account for any of the variation in prejudice within 
the classroom, which would tendr to underestimate their importance. As a 
result, we elected to use the classroom as the unit of analysis. In the 
classroom analysis, each class is one "subject," and the data for each 
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variable is the average over the students from each group on that varia- 
ble. Only classes with at least three students from the gwup being 
analyzed were used in this analysis • 

Because the model is recursive (that is, there is no reciprocal 
causation), the path coefficients can be estimated by ordinary least 
squares if certain assumptions are made (^can, 1975). Among these 
assumptions are (a) the residual causes of the variables in the model 
are uncorrelated with the variables preceding them in the model, and 
hence, are uncorrelated with each other; and (b) there are no variables 
not specified in the model that are highly correlated with the pre!ictors 
and are substantial determinants of the endogenous variables (see Duncan, 
197S, for more information concerning the assumptions underlying path 
analysis). 

Examining, the friendship measure first (Figure 1) it can be seen 
that the model ©qplains white friendship with minorities and Mexican 
American friendship with whites more effectively than black friendship 
with whites. There are significant determinants in our model for each of 
the three groups. EOr whites relative status is a significant predictor of 
minority friendship (B = -.42, p<.01) and so is the percent of minority 
group members in their classes (B = .37, p< .01). The higher the status 
of the minorities relative to the whites the greater the minority friend- 
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ship and the higher the percentage of minority students the twre white 
^' Students formed friendships with minorities. 

For blacks, the only significant predictor is hostility from whites 
(B = -.18, p< .01), When the whites are more hostile toward blacks, the 
blacks reciprocate. For Mexican Americans relative status (B = .41, 
p<.01)-, and percent white (B = .61, p<.01) are significant and hostil- 
ity from whites (B = -.22, p<.12) is marginally significant. As the 

status of the Mexican Americans decreases relative to the status of the 
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whites, the "desire to have vrtiite friends increases. The finding for the 

ratio of whites in the class indicates that as the percent of white 
students increases, so does friendship with them. Hostility directed 
toward Mexican Americans by whites tends to be reciprocated, although 
this is not a powerful effect. 

The results for attittides toward the outgroup (as opposed to friend- 
ship) indicate that for whites, self-esteem ^s related to prejudice 
(B = -.23, p< .05) as was hostility directed toward them by minority 
group members in their classes (B = .40, p<.01) (see Figure 2). As 
self-esteem increased their prejudice decreased, and as hostility 
increased it was responded to in kind. For blacks only hostility from 
whites predicted prejudice (B = .16, p<.10) and again this effect 
operated in the expected reciprocal fashion. Among Mexican Americans 
status relative to whites (B = -.31, p<>^OS) and the percent of white 
students in their classes (B = -.32, p^.OS) predicted their attitudes. 
As was the case with the friendship measure, Mexican Americans were least 
prejudiced in classes -^ere the status of the whites was highest and 
where the percratage of whit«H ^ ifh. ^ 
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These analyses were repeated using change scores calcrolated on the 
basis of a survey conducted one year^ ifter the original data were obtained. 
For all three groups, the model accounted for less variance in the longi- 
tudinal th^n in the cross-sectional data. This would be expected if for 
no other reason than measurement error, but other factors outside the 
model, such as history and maturation effects, almost certainly contri- 
buted to the diminished effects. The significant predictors were exactly 
the ^ same for whites and blacks in this analysis as in the original anal- 
ysis, but for Mexican Americans none of the predictors in the longitudinal 
analysis were significant. 

n- ' ■ 
Discussion 

/ Before discussing the results of this study they probably should be 
put in perspective by considering some of the limitations of the study. 
While our measures are as reliable as most measures used with students at 
thjis age, their imperfections probably contributed to the reduced power 
oj the longitudinal analyses. Like most studies of , desegregation, this 
study examined students at one grade level in one region of the country 
Jt a specific point in time and its conclusions are limited by the 
variables that were included. Also, the community in which the study was 
done has its own unique history of desegregation and intergroup relations • 
In addition, this study focuses on a relatively recently implemented de- 
segregation plan. However, it should be noted that in none of the re- 
sults did busing play a significant role in predicting race relations. 
Unlike most studies of desegregation (Gerard & Miller, 1975^ is an 
exception), we obtained both cross-sectional and longitudinal data, 
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which gives our resxilts a robustness that is atypical in this area. 
Also in contzast to most other studies > we focused on relations between 
variables rather than the outcomes of desegregation. Thus, our results 
provide us with insights into the processes operating withih desegregated 
schools that affect race relations. 

Three factors emerge as being of special significance in this study. 
First, for whites and Mexican Americans their s-fcatus relative to the 
other groups is clearly an important predictor of intergroup jrelations. 
Although many researchers have focused on the^importance of relative 
status within intergroup interaction situations (.Allport, 1954 ; Amir, * 
1969; Cohen, 1980; Aronson et al., 1978) most of them tend to deemphasize 
status characteristics that the students bring to the situation. Our 
measure was built from two such dimensions, parental social class and 
academic achievement levels. The results of this study suggest that 
these status characteristics are in^rtant for two of the three 'groups we 
studied. Where status inequalities in the cl£issroom mirror those of 
the society at large, - intergroup attitudes and contact dete^rate for 
members of the majority group. These findings are extremely distressing 
because they imply that members of the dominant groups are unlikely to 
interact with meniers of minority groups vho enter this situation at lower 
levels on these status dimensions. On the other hand, members of one of 
the minority groups, Mexican Americans, were most reluctant to interact 
with whites who were similar in status to them. 

The rather intriguing finding that Mexican Americans have or would 
like to have more white friends in classes where the status discrepancies 
are large rather than small is open to a variety of interpretations. It 
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• is .possible tfiat- relative equality of status creates a more competiti*-^ 
ataosphere between Mexican, ita^ and whites that is acutely felt 

primarily: by tlie Mexican 'Americjans. "^lus^'in classes where Mexican 
Anfprican students approximate the status levels of whites there tn^y be 
a .conflict that is waged for dominance and -control in the class. This 
is a microcosm of what DeVinc and Can5)bell (1972) .discuss as realistic 
group conflict, theory. This theory is concerned with economic and polit 
ical conflict between ethnic groups that occupy similar (typically low) 
positions in "the status hierarchy. -Where status ineqiialities are great 
the doTninance relationships are clear and there is less conflict and 
hos ility. * . ' • 

Another explanation is based on the studies that have found that 
Mexican Americans have, lower self-esteem than blacks' or whites. Even if 

this self -esteem difference is attributable to social class differences 

- ■ * • 

(Stephan & RosenfieXd, 1979)^ in the classroom the differences will be 
real. If Mexican Anericans are generally lower in self-esteem than mem- 
bers >of the other group "the^ may feel a greater need to find ways of- 
raising their self-esteem- It is possible that low self esteem Mexican 
American .students would like to have high status friends in an effort to 
bolster their self-images. The roost inviting explanation -is that the 
Mexican Americans, like the whites, prefer to associate with high status 
otl^ers* In the case of the whites this means that as the status of the 
minority group members in their classes increases they are more likaly 
to, have friends who are minority group members. Likewise, to the extent 
that the white students in their classes^ are high in status the Mexican 
Americans ^re more likely to want them' as friends. At present there is 
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no way to determine which of these explanations is correct. Research by 
several teams of investigators suggest that the problems created by' 
status differentials can be overcome in the classroom setting by tech- 
niques such as those developed by Oolien (1980) or Aronson et al • (1978). 
It^ is heartening to find that the blacks appear to be less sensitive to 
these differences in status. It may be more important for them to have 
equal, status in the situation than on dimensions outside of the situation* 
The second factor that emerges, from these analyses is the percent of 
each, group that is present in the classroom^ Again, it appears that 
jMtes and Mexican Americans are most affected by this factor, although 

previous studies suggest th^t -It is also in^jortant for blacks (St. John, 

0 

197S). There is a fascinating dilemma here, however. For both groups. 
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as the ratio of outgroup to ingroup members increases, intergroup rela- 
tions tend to improve (this effect is linear as shown *by an analysis for 
curvilinearity that tested the possibility that equal numbers \bf minority 
and majority group members ^uld be optimal). The problem, of course, is 
thcTt as the perceifi: of one group increases, the percent of the other 
group decreases « Thus, while the attitudes of one group toward the 
other are improving due to incr^ed opportunities for interaction and 
exposxire tc a- wider range of outgroup merriifirs, relations between the 
second group and J:he first will be dete:^oikting. This effect is espe- 
cially-strong for whites in our st^idy:^d dekiiy suggests that for this 
group it may be very important to ^^ve adequate numbers of minority 
group members in. their classes ir^s^npreases in prejudice are to be 
avoided • 

The third factor that is important in these analyses is hostility 
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from outgroups* The in^rtance of this factor has never been as clearly 
established as it haS in this study ♦ The problem in the-^ast has been 
that there are rarely sufficient data at a classroom level of' analysis to 
investigate the effects of this factor • Our results indicate, in a man- 
ner that is consistent with balance theory (Heider, 1958), that groups 
that are disliked will in turn dislike the^ groups that dislike them* 
What we are describing here is a classical vicious circle of interacting 
causal factors. To the extent that blacks dislike whites, the whites 
can be e:q)ected to reciprocate leading to increased disliking of whites 
among the blades. Unless feedback loops of this nature are interrupted 
by interventions designed to ceescalate the mounting tensions, it is 
-easy to understand how open conflict can result. These findings help us 
to understand how tension between groups build to a climax. They also 
can be used to pinpoint classrooms where interventions ^re most needed. 

There' were some differences in the predictors of prejudice and 
friendship, particularly for the v^ites. After considering the differ- 
ential socialization of attitudes and behavior that we discussed in an 
earlier section of this report, it should not come as a surprise to find 
such discrepancies. It is worth considering the results for whites in' 
some detail, because they appear to have a readily intelligible explana- 
tion. The minority friendship scale measured the proportion of a 
student's friends that are, or that he/she would like to be, minority 
group 'members. One would expect minority friendship to increase as 
minority percentage increased if only because there cire more opportuni- 
ties available for minority friendship. Of course, one would expect 
this increase in minority friendship to eventually le-id to more positive 
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attitudes toward the^ minority group as a whole, but this generalization 
to the entire group is likely to lag behind the actual or desired forma- 
tion for friendships. These effects might be especially strong in the . 
present study, since many of the students were going to new schools and 
hence were just beginning to form new friendships. 

In a similar manner, equal-status contact between whites and minor- 
ities may increase cross-racial friendship, but it may not iimnediately 
alter the whites' attitudes. A number of studies have ^hov?n that people 
choose friends of their own status or higher, even within their own race 
(Holiingshead, 1949; St. John & Lewis, 1975; Tudor, 1971). But, as noted 
above, it may take time before these changes in minority friendship are 
generalized to the entire group. Also, it is possible that ^ites who 
have only a limited experience with minorities of equal or higher status 
may not feel .that these minorities are representative of minorities in 
general. Research on attribution theory has shown that when behavior 
contradicts our preconceptions, we attribute the behavior to other fac- 
tors (Kelley, 1971; Rosenfield & Stephan, 1977). Thus, whites who expect 
minority group members to be unintelligent may not change -their beliefs 
about minority groups when they encodnter small numbers of intelligent' 
minority students, but, rather, may think that these individuals are 
'^exceptions'' who had 'lucky breaks'' (Pettigrew, 1979). It may take many 
experie-^ces with a variety of intelligent minority students before whites 
who believe that minority group members are unintelligent will change 
their attitudes toward the group in general. 
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Concluding Comments 

The results of this study demonstrate the importance of both class- 
room structure and classroom climate as deteiminants of intergroup rela- 
tions in desegregated schools. Taken together with our previous research 
and the studies of other investigators, the present study suggests a wide 
range of \^ctors that effect the outcomes of school desegregation, • 

It is clear that desegregation does not have one single, predictable 
effect on intergroup relations • Instead, it has many different effects 
on different children depending on a variety of situational factors. 
Figure 2 shows a model summarizing many of the factors that determine 
how desegregation will affect intergroup relations. This model groups 
many of the important determinants of intergroup relations during deseg- 
regation into, categories, and sIk>ws many of the variables that, are 
included in them. The primary factors are listed below,' 

School and Classroom Structure, AU^wrt (1954), Amir (1969), and 
others have pointed out the in5)ortance of informal, equal-status and 
cooperative interethni^ contact in reducing prejudice. School and ^ 
classroom structures that encourage this type of contact will help de- 
crease prejudice. Most of these structural factors fit into two groups: 
those that increase informal contact between the ethnic groups and those 
that increase respect for minority groups. When there are a number of 
structural fectors that increase informal interethnic contact (e.g., 
seating patterns which mix the ethnic groups) and where they negate the 
cultural stereotype (e,g,, where there is a black principal or a number 
of competent, influential black teachers), the chances of decreasing 
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prejudice are greatly enhanced. One must remember, however, that be- 
cause biases in memory and attribution' processes, it may take a number 
of experiences with non^stereotypic behavior from outgroup members before 
stereotypes and prejudices can be changed* 

School and Qassroom Climate . The climate of a school or classroom 
can either be conducive to positive interethnic relations, or it can very 
effectively inhibit them:, Where teachers *fiown on interethnic contact, 
and where interpersonal j^lationships involve outbursts of hostilily and 
anger, little positive interethnic contact will occur. But where the 
role models show interethnic harmony and encourage interethnic inter- 
action, much more positive interethnic contact will occur. 

Cultural Environment . The cultural environment can have many of the 
same effects as the school structure and school climate. Where the oil- 
ture supports segregation and seriously threatens interethnic friend- 
ships, few chiijJren will be independent enough to have extensive inter- 
ethnic contact. Similarly, if the culture downgrades minorities, it will 
talce a concerted effort in the school to negate it. On the other hand, 
if the students come from an environment in which interethnic contact is 
supported and considered to be normal (e.g., if they come from- a natu- 
rally integrated neighborhood), the likelihood of their making new inter- 
ethnic contacts in school is increased. 

Family Environment . Because children are responsive to the social- 
izing influCTce of their families as well as to the influence of the 
general culture, the examples that their families set will also influence 
the children. If the femily supports interethnic contact through their 
ideas and actions, the children should be more willing to make inter- 
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ethnic contacts. In contrast, if they show only hostility toward out- 
group members, and if they display harsh and rigid child-rearing prac- 
tices that engender displaced hostility in their children, the children 
are unlikely to develop positive attitudes toward outgroups. 

Individual Differences > Finally, children may differ greatly on 
personality dimensions which affect their interpersonal relations and, 
hence, their interethnic relations. Those who generally reject others, 
who have mainly hostile and negative relations with other people, will 
not be favorably disposed to outgroup members and will rarely have any 
positive experiences with outgroup members. However, those who have 
little hostility to displace on others, and those who generally hetve good 
relationships with others, will be more liJcely to develop friendships 
with outgroup members and become less prejudiced. 

The number and the con5)lexity of the factors that affect prejudice 
during desegregation point to the need, for making informed/cJecisicis in 
designing the structure and atmosphere of the desegregated schools. 
Armed with the knowledge of the ways to best decrease prejudice, deseg* 
regation programs can be highly successful* But v*ere administrators 
reluctantly implement desegregation plans with little knowledge of how 
to produce interethnic harmony, the desegregation efforts may have little 
chance of reducin^^ interethnic hostility* 
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Figure 1 

Path Models for the Determinants 
of Intergroup Friendship Among <> 
Blacksy Whites, and Mexican Americans 



Self -Esteem 




Outgroups 

NOTE: The numbers that are not in parentheses or brackets refer to whites 
the numbers in parentheses refer to ]>lacks9 and the numbers in 
brackets refer to Mexican Americans* 
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Figure 2 



Path Models for Detendnants 
of Prejudice Among 
Mexican Americans^ Blacks, and Whites 
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Self -Esteem 



Status Relative 
Other Groups 



Ratio of Minority 
Majority Groups 



* Hostility from 
Outgroups^ 




Prejudice 



NOTE: The numbers that are i»t in parentheses or brackets refer to 
V?hites, the numbers in parentheses refer to blacks, and the 
, numbers in br^^ets refer to Mexican. Americans. 
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Figure 3 

Factors Affecting Prejudice During Desegregation 
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School and Classroom Structure 



Structuxes affecting conta ct 
Seating patterns that mix ethnic groups- 
Academic and '•playground" activities that 
^ Vfi'A ethPiic groups 

Satisfying interethnic cooperative exper- 
iences 

Students come from coiaparable SES and ac- 
ademic backgrounds (where feasible) 
Strticture aftectinc stereotypes 
Equal treatment of all ethnic groups with- 
in the classroom and school 
Student power within the, school shared by 

the ethny:^ groups 
Power and status of the staff shared by 

the ethnic groups . 
Competent, responsible minority staff mem- 
bers 

All ethnic groups respected by staff 
Activities in which minorities excel are 

supported and respected 
Studedts come from comparable SES and ac- 
ademic backgrounds (where feasible) 



School and Classroom Climate 

GooS interethnic relations among staff mem- 
bers 

Positive interethnic cooperation among stu- 
dents ■ 

Teachersc encourage interethnic contact 
Students have little interethnic hostility 
Friendships stressed more than grades 



Cultural EnvironiTient 

Environmental factors affecting c^tact 
Live in integrated neighborhood. 
Support of desegregation by the oft^^cials 

and the populace * 
Set good public examples of interezhii 

cooperation 
Eliminate any vestiges of* segregation 
Environmental factors affecting sterectyceb' 
Show respect for all ethnic groups 
Eliminate any vestiges of segregaticii 
All groups should have power and siatc^j 
Minorities should 'hold their share of im- 
portant, respected public positic: 






F^ily Environment . " 

Family factors affectin g contact 
Support of interethnic relationships 
Set examples 'for positive interethnic re- 
lations 

Family factors affecting stereotype 
Respect for minority groups 
Supportive child-rearing practices that 
will not result in displaced hostility 



Individual Differences 

High self -acceptance 

Low authoritarianism 

High SES and high educational attainment 

Little hostility in relations with others 

High sociability 
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